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ABSTRACT 

Fifty-one research studies are summarized in this 
report and the siqpplement to it. These studies ccmceim the 
effectiveness of various aspects of the school program. The studies 
are classified by area of inquiry and level of research. Areas of 
inquiry are study of needs, curriculum development, child study, data 
processing, organizational projects, pupil placement, staff 
education, and use of lay personnel* Levels of research are research 
with equated groups, research with equated groups and an 
opinionnaire, objective statistical study, objective statistical 
study and an opinionnaire, and opinionnaire. (KM) 
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RESEARCH AND TESTING 



Studty of the effectiveness of procedures used in promoting optimal 
learning may take many forms. Whether the focus is on method, material, 
technique or administrative organization, the thou^tful educator questions: 
Does the lJ3?)act enhance or disrupt the learning process or has it no effect 
at all? Traditionally, most schoolmen have been satisfied il a procedure 
seemed to work. Currently, the very magnitude of the innovations appear- 
ing on the educational scene requires careful scrutiny to separate the 
significant from the trivial. The need for reliable research has assumed 
new importance* 

AREAS OP INQUnil AND LEVELS OP RESEARCH 

The effectiveness of some aspects of the school program can be ex- 
amined by means of a well developed research designs other aspects of 
the program cannot reasonably be evaluated objectively, l^ut must depend 
on judgment or opinion* Research in Hiiversity City Schools represents 
the several degrees of sophistication between these extremes. 

Forty studies are reported in this summaiy of which thirty-one were 
sponsored by the Coamprehensive Project j nine were siapported as part of 
the regular sdiool program of evaluation. Many ottier projects, conducted 
within a single school or classroom are not included here. 

For convenience the studies have been classified by area of inquiry 
and level of research. 



Area of Ihquiiy 

Stu(^ of Needs - Identification of education needs of the school 
system 

Curriculum Development - Improvements and innovations in method, 
material, and tedmique to help diildren learn 

Qiild Study - Identification, diagnosis, and prognosis for remedia- 
tion of children with learning disabilities and for encouragement of 
optixmjm perf oraance of children with learning assets 

Data Procossint^ - Procedure for collecting and ccD5)iling data for 
tue stuc^ of childi^, their needs and their acconqplishments 

Organizational Projects - Determination of types of school and class 
organization and scheduling effecting improvement in instruction 

Pupil Placement - Procedures in assessing, classif^ying, and placing 
students for most effective learning 
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staff Echication - Study and travel to learn about and to observe 
significant new educational practices 

Ifee of Lay Personnel - The use of non-certificated personnel to provide 
teachers more opportunity to plan and to teach. 



Level of Research 

Researdi id.th Equate d Chroups - Provision for ejqjerimental and control 
groups of students vor others) matched or equated statistically for 
age, sex, ability, etc. to prevent these factors tram influencing 
the results 

Researdi with Equated tooups and an Opinionnaire - As above, with 
additional data not othendse available obtained by questionnaire 
or other means of inquiry 

ObjenUve Statistical Stu<^ - Analysis of numerical data such as 
test scores by means of correlative and distributive studies and ttie 
determining of the statistical significance of results 

Objective Statistical Stu(fer and an Opirionnaire - As above, witii 
addxtional data not otherwise evailable obtained by questionnaire or 
other means of inquiry 

Opinionnaire - Questionnaire, interview, tape-recorded interview, 
or similar means of inquiry. 
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Classification of Research Studies 
in the School District of Tfaiversity CLty 



Area of Inquiry 



Project 
Scope 
and 
Title 
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{ Data Processing 


Organizational Proje 


Pupil Placement 


Staff Education 


Use of Lay Personnel 
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A, RESEARCH USING EOUATED GROUPS 


















^Inquiry Training 
^Kindergarten: ±./t./a.^T. Y. 
•^kindergarten: Piaget-!type Program 
'^Hathematics: Cuisenaire Rods 
•J^Reading: First Grade U/t./a. 
^eaoing. Aanaergaiten x»/t»/a» and Scott<- 
Foresman 

Prograxnmed Instruction in Russian 
4fSocial Studies: American History—Americen 

Literature 
Social Studies-Language Arts: Teaciiing 

Methods 

^Diagnosis and Remediation of Learning 

^Reading Laboratories: ±./t./a. 
burner School: Senior Composition 
^Kindergarten, Primary I, and Primary II 
Placement 




X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
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X 
X 
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RESEARCH USING EOUATED GROUPS AND AN 
OPINIOKNAIRfi 


















^^Ehglish Coniposition Aides: Ninth Grade 
-^English Composition Aides: Junior and 
Senior Hlg^ Schools 
















X 
X 


C* OBJECTIVE STATISTICAL SURVEYS 


















Mathematics: Ninth Grade Marks 
^Mathematics: Step Test Survey 




X 















* Throu^out this report studies financed by the Comprehensive Project are 
^ indicated by an asterisk (*), 
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C« OBJECTIVE STATISTICAL SURVEYS (cont'd.) 

Mathematics: Iowa Test Survey 
^^-Reading: K-12 Sixrvey 
^Ability, Achievement, Adjustment 
*Age-Grade Progress 
»Student Record System: K-12 

Special Data Collecting 

Accelerated Mathematics 
»Kindergarten-Primary Placement: Gesell 

(Tests 1-7) 
^^Kindergarten-Primaiy Placement: Gesell 
(Tests 1-U) 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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OBJECTIVE STATISTICAL STUDY AND AN 
OPINIOMNAIRE 



^Survey of Needs and Priorities 
^tScience: BSCS ES.ology 
^Science: K-12 Survey 
^Children with Learning Problems 
^Department CJiairmen: Junior Hi^ Schools 



X 
X 



E, OPINIONNAIRE STUDIES 

i^Drop-Out Prone Students 

■»Team-Teaching: Junior ffi.^ School 
Instructional Materials Preparation: 

Technifax Workshop 
]ji-Service: Autoharp Workshop 
In-Service Mathematics: Cuisenaire 
]ji-Service Mathematics: Dr. Gundlach 

-i^Reading Demonstration Centers 

^fTraveling Teams 

teacher Aides 
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X 
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Surmaary of Current Studies 



Major studies in preparation, recently conqpleted, and scheduled for 
1965-1966 are reported briefly in the following pages* Topics are arranged 
by level of research and ty area of incpiiiy* Ihder each topic is given 
a brief project description, the number and nature of participants, -Uie 
evaluation procedure, and, for completed studies Where applicable, find- 
ings and action taken* 



4^ 4^ 4f -J^ ^ ^ * ^> 4:- * ^fr 4t * * 

* A. RESEARCH USING EQUATED (BDVPS ^ 



CURPJCULttl DEVELOPMENT 



^iNQuiRr jrahjing 



Pro.lect 

Teaching children to 
discover for themselves 
by questioning 



Participants 

Two groups: kO ejqperi- 
mental and $k control 
grade 6 students, 2 
teachers, 1 consultant 



Evaluation 

Qroysp differences, if 
arQT, as indicated hy 
pre- and post* taped 
recOTdings classified 
and analyzed 

(Analysis in preparation) 



^^KINDERGARTEN: i./t./a.-T. V. 



Project 

Teaching kindergarten 
children to read using 
i./t./a. instruction 
by television 
(Scheduled for 1965- 
1969) 



Participants 

Two groups: 100 experi- 
mental (two schools) 
and 50 control (one 
school) kindergarten 
children 



Evaluation 

Groi?) differences, if 
any, in readiness for 
first grade and read- 
ing achievement at the 
end of grades 1, 2, and 
3 as measured by stand- 
ardized tests 



^KINDERGARTEN: PIAQET-TYPE PROGRAII 
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Project 

Insioruction in the 
development of logical 
thinking through under- 
standing of concepts of 
space, time, matter, 
casuality, and ntimber 



Participants 

Two groups: SO expert^ 
mental and 50 control 
kindergarten children, 
10 teachers, 1 con** 
sultant 



Evaluation 

Qroup differences, if 
any, in scores obtained 
on a test of logical 
thinking 

(Analysis in preparation) 



'^^^'^''^''SV^^^ report studies financed ly the Comprehensive Project are 
indicated ly an asterisk i^). ^ 
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^THEMATICS: CUISEMAIRE RODS, 



Project 

Teaching arithmetic 
with Cuisenaire Rods 



Rlnding^s and Action Taken 



Participants 

Two gro\Q)S5 $7 experi* 
mental and lil control 
grade 2 students^ 1 
consultant 



Evaluation 

Groxqp differences, if 
any, in scoires in ari-tti- 
metic confutations and 
concepts as measured 
Ify standardized tests 
(Reported in December 
196U) 



Students instructed with Cuisenaire materials achieved significantly better 
than students not roceiving this instruction on a standardized test both 
in arithmetic conqputation and in concepts, the £^eater gain being in com- 
putation. Findings indicated the effectiveness of Cuisenaire inf truction 
in this particular setting and was introduced in a majority of Pxl^naxy One 
rooms in 1961i-65. An indirect outcome is the forthcoming guide, CUISEMAIREj 
Daily Calendar of a Prlinaty One Teacher, ty Challie Loomis. 



^READINa: FIRST GRADE i./t./a. 



P roject 

Instruction in begin- 
ning reading using the 
initial teaching alpha- 
bet 



Participants 

Two groups: 75 e3Q)eri- 
mental students (grade 
1 in 196U-6$ and 75 
control students (grade 
1 in 1963-6U) tau^it 
ty the same 3 teachers, 
1 principal, 1 consul- 
tant 



Evaluation 

Group differences, if 
any, in readj*ig con^^x^- 
hension, word reading, 
word study skills^ etc#, 
as measured by three 
standardized tests 
(Analysis in preparation) 



^^READING; KINDERGARTEN i./t./a. AND SCOTT-PORESilAN 



Project 

Corapailson between two 
me^^hcds of teaching be- 
ginning reading in 
kindergarten 



Participants 

Three groi?)s: 28 ex- 
perimental children 
using i./t./a., 26 ex- 
perimental children 
using Scott-Foresman, 
and 30 control kinder- 
garten children, 3 
teachers, 1 consultant 



Evaluation 

Group differences, if 
any, in readiness for 
first grade and in read- 
ing achievement where 
measurable as indicated 
by scores on standard- 
ized tests 

(Analysis in preparation) 



PROORAMIED INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIAN 



. Project 

Comparison of pro- 
granned learning and 
comrentional teaching 
of Russian 
(Scheduled for 1965- 
1966) 



Participants 

Three groves: 30 
grad« 7 students 
(1961^5) 

perisnental groi:^^ 15 
experlxncntal and 15 
control grade 7 stu- 
dents (1965-66) 



Evaluation 

Groiqp differences, if 
any, as measiired by 
standardised Russian 
tests 



^SOCIAL STUDIES: AlIERlGAN HISTORY-AMERIGAN LITIiRATURE 



Project 

Con^arisons among 
American History 
(grade 12) and coor* 
dlnated American 
Histoxy-American Lit- 
erature (grade 11) 
taught in three diff- 
erent instructional 
organizations 



Participants 

Three groups: 100 
expexlnental grade 11 
students in a coordin- 
ated teaching program, 
100 expexdmental grade 
11 students in a team- 
teaching progrwa using 
the «post-hole" con- 
cept, 200 control 
grade 12 students, k 
teachers 



Evaluation 

Group differences, if 
any, in scores on 
standardised tests of 
American History, listen-* 
ing, and critical think- 
ing 

(Analysis in preparation) 



SOCIAL STUDXES-LANGUAQE ARTSt TEACHINO KETHODS 



Project 

Effect of team-teach- 
ing and departmental 
orgmtizations on stu- 
dents ' achievement in 
erade 8 

(Scheduled for 1965- 
1966) 



Participants 

Two groiqjs: All teach- 
ers and grade 8 stu- 
dents in social studies 
and language arts in 
one junior high sdiool 
as the experimental 
grc^p, all teadiers and 
grade 8 students in ten 
same subjects in the 
other junior hi^ 
sctwol as the control 
groi^ 



Evaluaticm 

Organizational differ- 
ences, if at^, as 
measwed by students^ 
scores on standardized 
tests in social studies^ 
reading, and language 



CHILD STUD! 



♦DIAGNOSIS AND R^IEDIATION OF LEARNIHO QIFFICIILTIES 



Ditgriosls^ prescription^ 
and remediation for 
children with Tlsual 
end auditory percept 
tuel problems 
(Scheduled Tor 1965- 
1968) 



Participants 

TWo grotq)8: 96 1961i- 
6$ kindergarten child* 
ren and 106 1965 en* 
tering kindergarten 
(Mldren^ 7 psydicmo* 
trists^ 3 teachersj 
3 consultants^ 1 prin- 
cipal 



Satiation 

Correlation stuc^jr of 16 
diagnostic test vari* 
nblesj reliabiUty 
studJP' of the prescript 
tions; and three year 
follow-up of grou?) 
differences^ if any^ 
in readiness for first 
grade and reading 
achievement in grades 
2 and 3 as measured 
by standardised tests 



<«EADINQ UBQRATORIES: i*/t*/a* 



Project 

The effect of Inten- 
sive reading instruc- 
tion in daily three 
hour reading labora- 
tories using i./t./a. 
and indlvicbialized 
teaching methods with 
px^eviously unsuccess- 
ful readers 



Participants 

Two grotqpsi hO experi- 
mental and ho control 
erade 2 and 3 students 
(in two schools), 1 
teacher, 1 consultant 



Eval^uition 

Groiqp differences, if 
any, in achievement 
in reading comprehen- 
sion, word reading, 
word stixify skills, etc*, 
as measured standard- 
ized tests and school 
behavior as indicated 
a behavior rating 
scale 

(Analysis in preparation) 
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ORGANIZATIONAL PROJECTS 



SCHOOL: SENIOR COMPOSITION 



Project 

Comparison of students' 
adiievement in summer 
school vith achieve* 
ment during the regu-* 
lar school year 



Rmdings and Action Taken 



Participants 

Two groups: 8 experi- 
mental and 20 control 
grade 12 students 
(not repeaters) tau^t 
bjr the same teachers 
using the same tests^ 
lectures, discussions 
and assignments 



Evaluation 

Groiqp differences, if 
aigr, in marks on the 
first two and last two 
themes, final marks, 
and scores on a stand- 
ardized writing test 
(Reported in December 
196U) 



Summer sdiooi students achieved as well in terms of scores on a standardiaed 
writing test and final mark for the course, and received significantly 
better marks on the last two themes than students during the regular school 
year* Summer school students were not penalized by the shoirter (l6 hours) 
summer instruction. Several regular courses in other subject areas were 
provided in the 1965 summer program, the additions possibly being stimu- 
lated Indirectly by findings ftom the present study. 



PUPIL PLACSiENT 



^^KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY I, AND PRIMARY II PLACEMENT 



Project 

Placement of children in 
the first three school 
years based on level 
and quality of their 
development 
(Scheduled for 1965- 
1967) 



Participants 

IVo or more groups: 
So ^erimental and 
50-100 control (en- 
C^ged in other projects) 
idndergarten children 



Evaluation 

Group differences, if 
any, in readiness for 
first grade and in read- 
ing achievement at the 
end of grades 1 and 2 as 
measured by standard- 
ized tests 
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* B. RESEARCH USING EOUATED GROUPS AND AN OPINIONNAJRE * 



j USE OF UY PERSONNEL j 
1 I 



^tEMGLISH GQMPOSITIQN ATCES: NUITH GRADE 



Project 

Providing more time 
for teachers to plan 
and teach; and inq;>roYe- 
ment in students' 
writing. 



Participants 

Two groipst 50 €3g>eri- 
mental and $0 control 
grade 9 students, 12 
teachers, k ccxrqposi- 
tion aides 



Evaluation 

Group differences, if 
aiqr, in marks received 
bjr students on 'ttieir 
first two and last two 
compositions 

(Analysis in preparation) 



^ENGLISH COMPOSITION AIDES: JUNIOR AND SENIOR HI(ffl SCHOOLS 



Project 

Providing more time 
for teachers to plan 
and teach, and improve- 
ment i:; students* 
writing 



Findings and Action Taken 



Participants 

12 aides. Hi teachers, 
1,100 students 



Evaliation 

Evaluation of question^* 
naire replies ftt)m part- 
icipating teachers and 
aides, and ftt>m liOO 
grade 9-12 students 
chosen at random 
(To be reported in 
September 1965) 



The project benefited students by providing time for teachers to analyze 
students' themes jnore thoroughly, to plan and dariiy assignments, and to 
do more adequate class preparation and planning* As a result students 
dxd much more vn?iting this year than last year according to the students, 
grades 9-12, and their teachers, and showed very much iioprovement^in 
writing over the previous year, the teachers observed* Ninth grade 
students expressed greater interest in writing than before* The project 
did not provide for additional teacher-student conferences or conferences 
between the students and the aide* Teachers, aides, and students favored 
continuation of the aide project* 

The results in rough foxm have been made available to the administration 
for discussion and possible implementation of the project in part or as a 
whole by the Board of Education for the 1965-1966 school year. 
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* C. OBJECTIVE STATISTICAL SURVEIS * 

-it * 4f -K- * ^ -Ji -X- *t ^ "JJ- "K- 



CUKRICULUFi DEVELOPMEIIT 



KAIH31ATICS: NINTH GRADE MARKS 



Pro^ject 

The relationships 
between students* 
potential for success 
in mathenatics and 
final marks 



Participants 

All ninth grade Brit- 
tax^ and Haxile7 stu- 
deuts in algebra^ 
modified algebra5 
general matheraaticSj 
and gecnietry 



Evaluation 

Correlations of final 
marks with students' 
potential as measured 
by standardized tests 
of ability and achieve* 
ment, and distribution 
diarts of these data 
computer processing 
(Repojrted in June 1965) 



Findings and Action Taken 



Final marks correlated reasonably well with atility tut they were much 
letter than expectation, "A" becaaihg a etc., for an above average student 
population. There were very few failures. The large number of students 
testing at or above the 99 percentile nationally generally received "»» 
or "C" marks. 

The findings will be considered by secondazy school principals during the 
summer of 1965 as a first step towards correcting this problem. 



^lATHEM^TICS: STEP TEST SURVEY 



Project 

The intact of new 
mathematic programs 
on students' achieve- 
ment in mathematics 
between October 1963 
and May 1966 
(Scheduled for 1965- 
1966) 



Participants 

Two groups: 5000 pre- 
test scores and 5000 
posttest scores of 
students in grades 
U-12 



12 



Evaluation 

Differences, if any, 
between pretest and 
posttest scores at the 
end of -Uiree school 
years 



MATHEMATICS: ICWA TEST SURVET 



Pro.ject 



Participants 



Evaluation 



The isrpact of new 
nathematic programs 
on students' achieve- 
ment in mathematics 
between October 1963 
and October 1965 
(Scheduled for 1965- 
1966) 



Two groups: 2l;00 pre- 
test scores and 2i;00 
posttest scores of 
students in grades 
3-6 



Differences, if any, 
betiTeen pretest and 
posttest scores at the 
end of two school years 



-J^PiaiDING: K-12 SURVET 



Project 

Compilation of read* 
ing materials used 
including basic read*- 
ers and workbooks, 
supplementary readers 
and workbooks, and 
other reading material 
separately for low, 
middle, and high groups; 
type of room; rtnnber 
of pupils in each room 
and number of 3rears 
piqpils have been in 
sdiool 



Participants 

130 teachers, k ve^ 
source teachers, 10 
principals 



Evaluation 

Tabulation and inter«- 
pretation of results 
(Analysis in preparation) 
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j CHILD STDDT 



^AHELirr, ACHIEVaiEMT, ADJDSIMENT 



Project 

Smvey of normal^ 
high^ and low achie^rers^ 
in terms of potential 
and ibe relationship of 
under achievement to 
school adjustment 
(Scheduled for 1965- 
1966) 



Participants 

625 grade k students 



Evaluation 

Differences, if ar^, 
among normal, hX^s and 
low achievers in behavio] 
ratings^ referral to 
Special. Services, and 
other indications of 
difficult adjustment 



^AGE-GRAOB PROCaiESS 



Project 

Survey of the number 
of normal age, overage, 
and underage students; 
when and by whom re- 
classified; and the 
effect of ungrading the 
primary years in 1958- 
1959 on students now 
in grades 

(Scheduled for 1965- 
1966) 



Participants 

8200 students in kin- 
dergaiiJen through 
grade 12 



Evaluation 

Tabulation of a^-grade 
status, number of stu- 
dents reclassified by 
Ifeiversity City Schools 
and elsewhere, and the 
number of students who 
required 3, ii, and 5 
years to complete the 
primary unit 
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DATA PROCESSING ' 
I 



^STWmT RECORD SYSTEM: K-12 



Project 

Objective test data 
for all system-^wide 
testing coded by stu- 
dent •s name, identi- 
fication number^ sex^ 
birthdate> and schools 
attended. K-6 data 
also includes class 
size and teacher's 
identification numberj 
grades 7-12 carries 
the student's cumula- 
tive grade average 



RLndings and Action Taken 



Participants 

8200 students^ h30 
teachers and counselors^ 
13 principals 



Evaluation 

Data pundied in TM 
cards and available for 
computer processing^ 
are collected aimually 
and processed as needed 



This depository of data is the major source of data for l5 of the 38 studies 
(excluding the two relative to data processing) discussed in this report. 
Four studies depend exclusively on this source, eleven require some special 
data in addition to this major source. Con?)uter processing of data has 
been used in 3 studies now corqpleted and is being used in 10 studies in 
progress. Eight additional research projects are scheduled for computer 
analysis in 1965-1966. 
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SPECIAL DATA COLLECTING 



Project 

Data for specific 
research projects not 
included in the Student 
Record System collected 
as required 

Findings and Action Taken 



Participants 

Students or staff 
involved 



Evaluation 

Permanently stored in 

IB! punch cards 

( collected as needed) 



Seven studies have required special data collection exclusively; eleven 
studies^ previously mentioned, require special data as well as the major 
data obtained from the student record system* Cooiputer processing was used 
in a number of these special studies as indicated previously. 



1 

ORGANIZATIONAL PROJECTS | 



ACCELHRATED MATHEI^IATICS 



Project 



Participants 



Evaluation 



ERIC 



Selected students in 
an accelerated mathe- 
matics program in 
grade 7 to permit an 
additional year of 
mathematics in high 
school 



lUO students in grade 
7 



Number of students and 
final marks in grade 12 
malliematics; identifica- 
tion by computer process 
ing of predictors of 
continuation in higher 
mathematics through 
calculus 

(Reported in "RESE«ICH 
AND TESTING, " February 
16, 1965) 



Findings and Action Taken 



Final marks in grade 6 arithmetic and. reading and non-language I.Q. obtained 
in grade U were the best of several predictors of continuing mathematics 
through grade 12, Of the 102 students qualified to take algebra in grade 8, 
$0 students pursued five years of mathematics throu^ analytical geometry 
and calculus # 

A mathematics steering committee will use the results in 196?-1966 as part of 
a stu^ to improve the sequential mathematics program in grades 7-12 • 
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PUPIL PLACMEMT ! 



^^KINDEHl/LRTEM-PmiART PLACHIEMT: GESELL (TESTS 1-7) 



Project 

School placement of 
children based on the 
level and quality of 
development as measured 
by a standardized test, 
a behavior rating scale 
and teachers' ratings 



Participants 

160 entering kinder- 
garten children in 
two elementary schools 



Evaluation 

Ihtercorrelations of 
scores on the develop- 
mental test (sub-tests 
l-7)j the behavior rat- 
ing scale, and teachers* 
ratings, and correlations 
with scores on a stand- 
a3:^2ed test of readi- 
ness for first grade 
(Analysis in preparation i 



*KIN3ERQAHTEN-PRE«ar PLACEMENT: GESELL (TESTS 1-li) 



Project 

Similar to ICinder- 
garten-Primary Plac'=^- 
ment: Gesell (Tests 
1-7) but using a 
short form of tne 
developmental test 



Participants 

160 entering kinder- 
garten children in two 
elementary schools not 
included in Gesell 
long form stucfy 



Evaluation 

Same statistical treat- 
ment as Gesell long 
form plus correlation 
stxxdy of results ob- 
tained in the long 
(tests 1-7) and short 
(tests 1-li) scoring 
of the developmental 
test 

(Analysis in preparation} 



* Dt. 0BJECTI7E STATISTIQ'vL STUDY AMD AN OilNIW.IRE ^ 



STUD! CF NEEDS 



^^VET CF NEEDS AND FRICRITIBS 



Project 



Identification of the 
needs of the educa*- 
tional program in 
University City in a 
conference of 50 teach^- 
ers and administrators, 
extended by sugges- 
tions from the entire 
staff} analysis of 
judgements of a ran-* 
dom selection of staff 
and citizens concern* 
ing priorities among 
the 26 described needs 
identified^ 



Participants 

99 teachers and 33 
citizens 



Evaluation 

Statistical analysis to 
determine priorities by 
the forced choice tecb* 
nique« Commonality 
of agreement of teach- 
ers and citizens, and 
the consistency of choice 
within each group* 
(Reported in ^THE IMPACT 
07 NHI II)E/iS" September 
1, 1961;), 



Findings and Action Taken 

The identification of priorities by teachers and representative citizens 
shelved relatively close agreement for the two groups of raters and com- 
munity of agreement irithin each group* Three of the five top needs- 
problem learners, reading, and concern for the individual ~;fere selected 
by both teachers and citizens. Three of the last five needs—coranunica- 
tion with the community, f cxreign language institutes abroad, and health-- 
were selected by both groups • The lew priorities, while amportant, 
presented problems of lees concern to either teachers or citizens. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPIEIJT 



^SCIENCE: BSCS BIOLOGY 



Project 

lh\i approach to teach- 
ing bioloty 



Findings and Action Taken 



Participants 

Students in 8 biologr 
sections^ 2 teachers 



EvaluateLon 

Teachers^ ueeldy logs, 
anecdotal records, and 
reccmmendations 
(Reported in Marchj 
1961;). 



The Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) program offers a rich 
and extended procram of study* Hotrever, it places more responsibility 
on th; teacher, requiring more time to plan, schedule, prepare, super- 
vise, and counsel students and more student tir.B as well# The course 
vxas extended from 8 sections and tv7o teachers in 1963-196U to 16 sections 
and k teachers in 1965-1966. 



^SCiaiCE: K-12 SORVET 



Project 

Allotment of time to 
science, objectives^ 
preferred teaching 
mthods, I jays of keep-^ 
Ing up vriLth science, 
use of experiments^ 
and ease or difficulty 
in teaching science 



Findings and Action Taken 



Participants 

128 elementary school 
teachers, 20 secondary 
school science teach- 
ers 



Evaluation 

Analysis of replies to 
qiiestionnaires includ- 
ing statistical treat- 
ment of some items us« 
ing the forced choice 
technique to determine 
perscar-to-person correla 
tions and the reliab- 
ility of the concensus 
(Reported in September 
196U) 



ERiC 



Need f<sr sane revision of the eleraen^iaiy school science curriculum, an 
elementary sciencQ resource person on the staff, andactension of second- 
ary school science procrams were indicated by the survey findings. Re- 
leased time for prorpi-am planning !ias provided tha K-12 science camnittee 
who tJorked uith an elementary science specialist one daiy; a team of 
teachers visited The Earth Science Curriculum Procram in the Dallas, Texas 
area; the Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) procram was en- 
larged} and the Physical Science Study Ccmmittee (PSSC) and the Chemical 
Educational Materials Stndy (CHQ!) prosrams v;ere introduced at senior 
hirh school. 



CHILD STUDI 



^CHILDREM WITH lE/lRI^KQ FROBIBIS 



Project 

Relati\^e linpact of three 
ways to assist teachers 
to help children with 
learning problems: (1) 
consultation for teach- 
ers vrith a regularly • 
scheduled psychologist, 
(2) Twelve inservice 
meetings for teachers 
conducted by a child 
development special- 
ist and (3) teachers 
conferences iriLth a 
social worker daring 
case work with children 



Participants 

llental Health Consul- 
tant: 30 teachers 
conferred abcfut 108 
children with the con- 
sultant in 3 elomen^-* 
tary schools 

Inservice meetings: 
teachers attended 
1->12 sessions 

Social Case Uork: 388 
children, 70 teachers 
in 10 elementary 
schools 



Evaluation 

Ilental .Health Consul- 
tant: Analysis of 
questionnaire replies 
of teachers on use and 
helpfulness of the 
service 

All three prograxns: 
Changes, if any, in 
attitudes of teachers 
resulting from partici- 
pation in a^y of the 
three pro: rams singly 
or in combination as 
indicated by the statis- 
tical significance of 
differences betvreen 
pre- and postratings 
(Analysis in prepara- 
tion) 



ORGANIZATION/iL PROJECTS 



^DEPARTIEIIT CHMRMEN: JUNICR IUGH SCHOQIS 



Project 

Survey of responsibil- 
ities^ tine required 
cturiftE school and be- ■ 
yond, curriculum Im- 
provements affected 
in Enclish^ Social 
Studies^ and Mathema- 
tics 



Participants 

20 junior and senior 
high school department 
chaimen 



Evaluation 

Classification and 
analysis of respon- 
sibilities 

(Reported in Ifay, 196U) 



Findinfjs and Action Taken 

Four department chaimen viiih released time spent nearly twice the time 
both at school and out-of-school as department chairmen ixithout released 
time. Major activities "which would not have been possible idthout re*- 
leased time" : (1) curriculum development and improvement, (2) e:amine, 
inventory, and order nev; books and materials, (3) orientation of 
net; personnel, and (h) planning and providing leadership in department 
meetincs. The Board of Education, in 1961^-1965, assumed the financial 
cost for 1/$ released time for four department chairmen in departments 
in which teachers had a strong current need for resource assistance* 



* ^ ^ * * * ^ 4^- <^ ^ * * 

* £• QPH^OmiRE STUDIES * 



CHnO STUDT 



^wOP-COT KIONE STUD3NTS 



Evaluation 



Achievement on a 3tand«^ 
axtlized test in mathe*-^ 
matlcs> and teacher** 
loade tests in English 
and mathematics; and ta; 
recorded evaluation by 
the teacher and the oon* 
sultant (Data to be 
collected)^ 



Project 

Individualization of 
instruction for poten-* 
tial drop-outs using 
programmed learning 
in English and mathe- 
matics 



Participants 

5 grade 9 students^ 
1 teach^^ 1 consul^ 
tant 



CRGANIZATION^L PROJECTS 



^EW<^BftCHim: JUNIOR HIQH SCHOOL 



Project 

Teachers' opinions of 
team-teaching^ con- 
trast irith the single 
teacher classroom^ 
effect on pupilS| 
problems 

Findings and Action Taken 



Participants 

13 junior higji school 
teachers 



Evaluation 

Analysis of tape-recordc 
comments in response 
to an 8 item question-* 
naire interview 
(Reported in February. 
196U). 



Teachex*8 strong^ favored the team-teaching organization^ speaking en» 
thusiastically of the added teachers* functions and responsibilities and 
the value of opportunities for large and small r7oup instruction* 
Ilajor problems included t ime for team preparation^ need for improved 
building f acilities> a nd increased in-service traininc and leadership 
in the neUti venture • Teamrteaching was eoctended to eighth j^Side in one 
Junior hig^ school and team-teachers of both grades tdll meet with the 
new principal and the assistant principal in August 1965 to pr^are for 
an expanded teamrteaching procran for 1965-1966* 



STA3P aWCATION 



INSTRUCTIOIP.L IJiTHiriLS JRSPATJiTION: TECHHI7/iX WCSKSHOP 



Project 

Instruction in the 
preparation of trans- 
parencies for use with 
an overhead projector 

Finding 



Participants 

7 teachers, 1 techni«> 
cian 



Evaluation 

i^valuation of question-^ 
naire responses 
(Reported in January 



Teachers reported the workshop provided very holpllul instruction in the 
preparation of materials, the operation of the photo-printer, and the 
develcpnent of transparencies* Problems encountered uere unavailability 
of materials in University City schools, and the time and0q)en5e of 
..inaldng transparencies* 



IM-SSIl^/ICE: AUT^HARP WCRK5HCP 



Project 

Teaching children to 
play the autdiarp 



Participants 

1^ teachers, 1 leader 



Evaluation 

Evaluation of qtiestion** 
naire responses 
(Reported in Janaazyj 
1965). 



FindinRS 

Teachers felt the materials presented were verj' helpful* Problems in the 
use of the autohaxp in the classrocm included lack of practice time for 
children, need for more instruments, and the cbXficulty in reading music 
speedily* 



-23 



IN-Sai^7ICE mTIEI/lTICS: CUISEmillE 



Project 

Instruction using 
Cuisenaire Hods 

Findings and Action Taken 



Farticiparxbs 

2 leaders, 15 partici- 
pating teachers 



Evaluation 

Evaluation of question** 
naire responses 
(Report in October 
196k) 



Teachers reported that the theory and materials presented w ould be use- 
ful to them in the classroom. They felt that Cuisenaire Rods uere help- 
ful to good, average, and po.-r students alike* Interest in this tech- 
nique was indicated by one teacher who prepared a guide, CtJI3EllAIRE: 
Daily Calander of a Primary One Teacher, by Challie Loomis, to be made 
available September 1, 196p# 



IN-SERVICE IMim'fflCS: DR. GCJIDI/.CH 



Project 

Neuer ways in teaching 
mathematics 



Participants 

1 leader, 9 participat- 
xTiz teachers 



Evaluation 

Evaluation of qaestion-^ 
naire responses 
(Reported in October 
196U). 



Findings 

Participants felt the workshop was helpful ani stimulating, lELxed reaction 
concfernin:: whether such a meeting should focus on elementary, junior 
high, and senior hi^h school levels uere stated. Teachers unanimously 
agreed that a questionnaire follow-up as in this instance should be made 
routinely in order to provide more appropriate meetings in the fliture# 



%E/IDING DHIONSTRATIOH CEMTHIS 



Project 

Demonstrations In the 
use of i/t/a, Ginn 
Basal Series, American 
Book Basal Series, 
Pupil-Ieani Learning 
Technique, Joplin Plan, 
Prorramed Reading, 
Taped Phonics Program' 
In Listening Stations, 
Individualized Library 
Program, Audio-Visual 
Perception ^^aterials, 
langaacp Arts Block 
Program, SRA Ifeterials, 
Controlled Reader 



Participants 

12 demonstration 
teachers and the stu-- 
dents in their classeSj 
teacher visitors 



Bval aation 

Evaluation of responses 
to questionnaires in-^ 
dicating teachers' re- 
actions to the procram 
observed 

(Analysis in Prep- 
aration) 



mVELING TEMB 



Project 

CJbservations of innova- 
tions and promising 
practices in school 
systems throughout 
United States 



Participants 

87 teachers and admin« 
istrators 



Evaluation 

Reccmmendations of 
practices u hich shouM 
be introduced or ex- 
tended in University 
City schools, the im- 
pact on local schools 
to be 6(valuated by a 
team o£ judges in May 
1966 



ERLC 



•^GHER AIDES 



Project 



Participants 



Evaluation 



Providing more time 
and assistance for im- 



7 aides, 39 teachers, 
3 principals 



Analysis of aides « logs, 
and responses of aides, 
teachers, and principals 
to questionnaires" 



proved planning and' 
procram development. 



increased indiviualiza- 
tion of instmction. 




and organizational 
flexibility 

Findini^ and Action Taken 

A detailed analysis of replies to nearly 700 questions included in the 
fifty questionnaires completed by principals, teachers, and teacher aides 
and an examination of logs kept by the aides gave evidence of the value 
of the Teacher Aide Pro;ject in iniprovinc instruction. The aides supplied - 
a real service to their schools. The teachers used this service irisely 
in plannin- and prorram development, in individual izing instruction, 
and in using the neuly found organizational flexibility effectiveljr. 
Principals and department heads provided the leadership to make the 
project tjcrk uell in each of the four experimental schools. Despite the 
limited service in tvio of the four schools, the Teacher Aide Project 
made a real contribution to the education of children both individually 
and in croups. 

The results have been made available to the administration for discussion 
and possible implementation of the project in part or as a whole by the 
Board of Education for the 1965-1966 school year. 



APPEimiX A 



UNIVERSITY CITY SYSTEIWJIDE TESTIIIG PROCRAI-I 

GeneralDy^ for all Students 
1^65 - 1966 



Level or 
Grade 


Type 


Test 


Students 
Included^ 


Time 
of Yes. 


Pre-Edg» 


Development 


Gesell Developmental Examination^ 


All 


S 


Kin* 


Readiness 


Iletropolitan Tleadiness Test 


All 


S 


I 


Intelligence 


California Test of Ifental Maturity 


All 


P 


3 


Achievement 


Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 


All 


s 


li 


Intelligence 


California Test of Mental Maturity 


All 


p 


li 


Achiev^ent 


Iowa Tests of Basic SkiUs 


All 


s 


$ 


Achievement 


Iowa Tests of Basic SlcUls 


All 


s 


6 


Achievement 


lovra Tests of Basic SldLUs 


All 


s 



7 


Intelligence 


Henmon-Nelson Mental Ability 


All 


P 


7 


Aptitude 


California Algebra Aptitude Test 


Accel* 


S 


8 


Achievement 


Cooperative Algebra Test 


Accel» 


S 


8 


Aptitude 


California Algebra Aptitude Test 


Regular 


S 


8 


Aptitude 


Differential Apti tude Test 


All 


F 


9 


Intelligence 


Henmon*4Telson Mental Ability 


All 


S 


9 


Achievement 


California AchieveBient Tests 










(Reading^ Language^ Mathematics) 


All 


S 


9 . 


Achievement 


Cooperative Algebra Test 


Eligible 


S 


9 


Achievement 


Cooperative Geaaetiy Test 


Eligible 


S 


10 


Intelligence 


Hemon^Ielson Mental Ability 


New Pupils 


P 


12 


Intelligence 


Ohio Psychological Test 


All 


P 


TESTS AVMIALLE UPON APPUGITION 


8 


Interest 


I&xder Preference Record 


Applicants 


F W 


9 


Interest 


Kader Preference Record 


Applicants 


F W 


11 


Interest 


Strong Vocational Interest Test 


Applicants 


P W 


11 


Intell*<Achieve 


• National Merit Scholarship Ebcanu 


Applicants 


S 


n 


Apt*-Achie\re» 


College Entrance Examinations 


Applicants 


s 


12 


Interest 


Strong Vocational Interest Test 


Applicants 


s 


12 


Apt*-Achieve« 


College Entrance Examinations 


Applicants 


w 



ERIC 



Notes: 

a S-Springj F-Fall, TWJinter 

b Six schools only* 

c Accelt Accelerated Ilathematicsi Regular ^ Regular IMhematics 

Approximately 18; 000 tests mre t^ven in the ^stem-tfide testing prostm 
in 196U-1965# -27- 



APPS1!DIX B 
JXPERDOIPAL TESTING ET CURREiiT RSSFAUCH 



ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 




Tea+*a vau 


Audio-Idncial liaterials (AIM) Russian Achievement 


{ 




Test 


7 


20 


Babbs-i4errill Arithmetic Achievement Tests 


2 


200 


California Achievement Tests: Reading and Language 


8 


720 


Every Pupil Scholarship Test in American History 


11,12 


800 


Gates Advanced Reading Test 


1 


155 


Gates Primary Reading Test 


1-3 


U85 


Modern Langua^ Association (lEA) Russian Achieve*- 






ment Test 


7 


20 


Stanford Achievement Test : Reading^ Primary I 


1 


U85 


Stanford Achievement Test: Reading, Primary II 


1 


155 


Sequential Tests of Educational Development: 






Mathematics 


h-22 


5,000 


Sequential Tests of Educational Development: 






Social Studies 


8 


720 


Sequential Tests of Educational Development: 






Writing 


12 


28 


Behavior, Development and Ilaturity Scales 






Agcression-^Ioodiness-Learning Behavior Rating 


K-6 




Scale 


12,780 


Gesell Developmental Examination 


K,l 


•89a 


Maturity Rating (based on first observations ) 


K 


1,600 


Intelligence, Listening, and Logical Thinking Tests 






Brovm-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test 


11,12 


800 


Piac;et Tests 


K 


100 


Stanf ord-Binet Scale 


K 


100 


SRA Primary uental Abilities Teat 


K 


200 


ITatson-Glaser Critical Thinlang Appraisal 


11,12 


800 

! 



ERIC 



Perception Tests 



Beery Developmental Form Sequence Test 
California Test of Mental Ilaturity: Sub-tests 
k» Ri'hts and Lefts, and 5. Ilanipulation of 
Areas 

Developmental Test of Visual Perception, Frostig 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 



Level or 
grade 




Number of 
Tests given 



120 



20 
120 
120 
120 



Total Experimental Testing 



26,558 



.2% 



APPEIIDK C 



COIIHJTER PROCESS AIID 3CURCE 
OP UMA IN CURREllT HBSEAROH 



Analyses of the current research studies listed below, uare 
designed for ccnputer processings The studies are classified by 
level of research. Sources of data are indicated in the columns 
at the ri:^t. 



Research Study 



A. RESmCH USING EQOATED GRCUPS 



Curriculum Development 

^IQLndergarten: i/t/a. • T.V. 

JKindergarten: Piaget-Type Program 

Reading: First grade iAA 

heading: Kindergarten i/t/a and Soott-Foresman 

'Social Studies: American Kistory«American Literature 

Social Studies«Language Arts: Teachinc Methods 

Child Study 

diagnosis and Remediation of Learninc Difficulties 
heading Laboratories j i/t/a 

Pupil Placement 

J* 

Kindergarten^ Primary ani Primary II Placement 



throughout this report studies financed by the ConQ>rehensive Project are 
indicated by an asterisk {^)% 



Research Study 



I 

(D 
O 

CD 

0 



(0 

o 

O 

o 



(D 
O 



B. RESajlCH USING EQUATED GROUPS AND All criNIOHIanE 



Use of Lay Personnel 

^English Composition Aides: Ninth grade 



C. ODJIilCTIVE STATISTIC/vL SURVEYS 



Curricviluiii Dgvelopinent 

Ilathanatics: Ninth rade Ilarks 
Ilatheraatics: STEP Test Survey 
liathematics: lovxa Test Survey • 

Child Study 

^Ability, Achievement, Adjustment 
*Age-Grade Progress 

Organiaational Projects 

Accelerated I-Iathematics 

Pupil Placement 

*Kindergarten-Prlmary Placement: Gesell (Tests 1-7) 
^^Kindergarten-Primary Placement: Gesell (Tests 1-U) 



X' X 

X 

X 



X 
X 



X I X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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D, CSBJ!XTI7E STATISTIC/.L SURW AID AN oPEtEONlllIRE 



Child Study 

♦children \dth Learning Problems 



X 




* -If 



RESEARCH AND TESTING 
SIffPLEHENT TO TBE AUOUST 196$ 
REPORT ON ClBRSiT STUDIES 



# # 



SGHOOEr DJSmOI OF^ 



ERIC 




7 K^-:;. £ / ^i^-i^"'"' 




ORDER OP REPORT 



SIWMART OP CIKRENT STUDIES 1 

RESEARCH USINQ EQUATED (»OUPS 2 

^Developmental OdiTerences (foznerly called 
DUgnosis and Renedlation of Leaz*ning 

Difficulties) 2 

French Language Achievement li 

*1jiqulry Training 5 

^Kindergarten: Piaget-l^e Program 6 

^Reading: First Grade i.t.a, 7 

heading Laboratories t i«t*a« 8 

^Social Studie8*Language Arts: Teaching 

Ifethods 9 

RESEARCH USING EQUATED GROUPS AND AN OPINIONNAIRE 10 

^'Bnglish Ccmposition Aides: Nintii Cb:>ade 10 

OBJECTIVE STATISTIGAL SURVEY 11 

*Readlng: K-12 Survey 11 

OBJECTIVE STATISTICAL STDDT AND AN OPINIONNAIRE 12 

■^Inquiry into Change: A Survey of Present 

Practices and Beliefs 12 

OPINIONNAIRE STUDT 13 

"^Traveling Teams 13 



*^hrou^out this report studies financed by the Comprehensive Project 
are ind} cated by an asterisk i^). 



SlMttRT OF CIBRENT STUDIES 



Data for eight of the studies described in the August 1965 Report and 
three additional evaluations have been processed, analysed, and interpreted. 
The findings and action taken are sunmariaed here. Other research projects 
are in various stages of processing and nev studies are being designed. 
These will be reported as the findings beoone available. 

s\5>plement, flrequent reference is nade to the level of 
significance. The figure given for the level of significance indicates 
the possibility, in percent, that a result is due to chance. The .05 
level of significance indicates only a possibility that an obtained 
figure was due to chance. This is an acceptable level statistically. The 
.01 level of significance (1%) is a most acceptable Indication that a 
result was not due to chance. The smaller the percentage, the greater 
is the confidence whidi can be placed In the finding. 



^ RESEARCH USING EQUATED GROUPS ^ 



^VELOFMENTAL DIPTEStENCES 
fozmerly called 

*JSEAQM0S3S AND REMEDIATION OP LEARNING DIFFICnLTIES 
See August 1965 Report, page 9 



Project 

Assessment of child-- * 
renU motor, auditory, 
and vlsxial perceptions 
and level of function- 
ing; prograimiiing to 
challenge the above' 
average and average, 
and to strengthen those 
belotf age norms 



Participants 

TWo grovQ)s: 96 1961|- 
65 kindergarten diild* 
ren and 109 1965 enter- 
ing' klndet^garten dhild- 
ren, 7 psybhcnetrists, 
3 teachers, 3 consul- 
tants, 1 principal 



Evaluation 

Corwlation study of l6 
diagnostic test vari- 
ables; reliability 
Btxidy of the prescrip- 
tions; and three year 
f ollow-i;p of grotq) ' 
differences, if any, 
in readiness for first 
grade and reading 
achievement in grades 
2 and 3 as measured 
by standardized tests 



Preliminary Findings and Action Taken 

A battery of four perception tests totaling sixteen subtests was given to 
109 kindergarten children before and after training* The results from the 
nine subtests of the Illinois Tests of Psycholinguistic Abilities are reported 
at this time# Data were analysed on the basis of the standard deviations 
(S«D.) for age on eadi subtest ireported In the Examiner's Manual* Etsr 
definition a daild's score at plus 1#00 S^D, or greater was considered 
significantly above average (asset); at minus 1^00 S^D. or greater signifi- 
cantly below average (deflcienpy); between plus and minus #99 S^D, within 
the normal range« 

On the nine subtests of the pretest, the gcoup averaged 1^86 assets and 
ItOU deficiencies per child, nearly twice as many assets as deficiencies* 
These figures were approximately the same both for boys and girls. Nine 
months later, posttest results indicrit^d 2 #56 assets and #75 deficiencies 
per child. The Increase in the number of acsets (•TO) and the decrease in 
the number of deficiencies (#28), total #98, showed that each of the 109 
diildren, on the average, acquired one additional asset or eliminated one 
<teflciencyt 



*niroughout this report studies financed by the Cot!?>rehensiva Pxx>Je0t are 
indicated by an asterisk (*)• 

• 2 • 



On the whole, girls showed about twice as much inprovement as b<^ (1.30 and 
.6U respectively). Younger girls (U-9 to 5-1 at the time of the pretest) 
nade the greatest gain (l,72), younger boys to $-1) had the only loss 
(-.63). Middle boys and girls (5-2 to 5-6) and older boys and girls 
(5-3 to 6-0) also nade substantial gains. 

Provisions for assessment and prograinning of entering kindergarteners in 
the same school with the sane teadiers is to be replicated a second year. 
The procedure is also being used with severely deprived preWLndergarten 
diildren in the sumner of 1966, Other i^plicationr of the program are 
being considered. 



ISENCH LAKamaB AUHlEVHMIiNT 

Ihe Eff^Bot of Sttly Language Hutruotlon 
on SutMieqicjent Achlemsnant 



Projeot 

The effect of instruc- 
tion in ocniwrMtional 
Arenoh in grades 5* 
and 6 on «dd.evQnent at 
the end of grade 7 



Participants 

IWo aatehed gronpst 

51 eaqperiaental and 

52 oootMl serenth 
grade fxvadti language 
students, 6 teasers, 
k principals, 5 con* 
sultants 



gyalttatioo 

Qroup differences. If 
any* in scores on a 
standardised test of 
ocnaon concepts in 
Fkvnch 



Findings 

At the end of grade 7, the experlnental group nhich received instructifln 
in cooversaticQal Ft«nch for three ysars in elsnMntaxy sdhool surpassed the 
control group uhlch received no elementaxy sdhool instntction at the .00$ 
level of significance. That the difference did not result tx<m chance' vas 
indicated hy vezy snail differences between the two groups in age, sex, 
and nental AUlitgr, vhlch diff erenoes were not statistically signifleant. 
the study showed that early instruoUon in Arenoh inoreasv i acfaievenent 
substantially at the end of grade 7. Hurther research is planned to deter* 
mine if the eoqpflrlnental students will aaintain their advantage at the ecd 
of grades 8 and 9« 



^UIRY TOAININO 
See August 1965 Report, page 6 



Project 

Teaching diildren to 
discover for themselves 
\^ questioning 



Participants 

Tiro equ3.ted groups: 
llO e^erimental and 
5U control grade 6 * 
students, 2 teachers, 
1 consiiltant 



Evaluation 

Grotqp differences, if 
ax^, as indicated by 
px^- and post* taped 
recordings classified 
and analyzed 



Findings 

ttsing Suchnants tedmicpe, the experimental students viewed a onenainute 
lilm depicting a pl^rsical phencwenon, followed by a l^j; minute question and 
discussicm period to discover, if possible, the theory to eacplain the 
activity they had seen. Ohe series of eig^t films continuea for ei^t 
weeks. The control grotq) had no foitaal Inquiry training. Both groves were 
pre- and posttested using two additional stimulus films. 

Differences favoring the experimental group were significant for the number 
of questions asked at the .01 level, and for the total number of comments 
at the .0^ level. Differences In the number of theories or es4)lanations 
suggested, the major aim of inquiry training, were not significant. 

Projects involving Inquiry training are being conducted at various grade 
levels throughout the school system. 



^OMJERGARTEN: PIAGET-TYPE PROGRAM 
See August 1965 Report^ page 6 



Project 

]ja8truction in the 
development of logical 
thinking throti^ under* 
standing of concepts of 
space^ time^ matter^ 
causaUty^ and number 



Participants 

TWo g3roiqp8: ^ &xpeTi^ 
loental and 50 contror 
kindergarten children^ 
10 teachers^ 1 ccn«* 
sultant 



Syaluation 

Group differences, if 
any, in scores obtained 
on a test of logical 
thinking 



Bindings and Action Taken 

Differences in skill in logical thinking as measuz^d pre«* and post- 
Piaget tests generally shared greater gains for the escperinental group than 
for the control groiq;>« The results favored the expexdmental groiqp at the 
•05 level of significance on the (knnposlte score, and at the ^Ol level 
of significance on Ihe Conservation of Length and iStie Serlatlon 8ub«*tests# 
Mo significant differences were found on tixe Consesnration of Matter and the 
Conservation of Surface sub-tests* 

The consultant who designed the instruments, lb:. Cella B« StendLer, con* 
eluded that the tests were appropriate for the middle group of children but 
were Inadequate measuTaS for the most and the least mature children* New 
activities and new research iqpproaches are being designed* 

Plaget-lgipe programs were introduced in all kindergartens in the district 
in 1965-1966^ 



*RE&DINO: FIRST GRADE i.t,a. 
See August 196$ Report, page 7 



Project 

Instruction In begin- 
ning reading using the 
initial teaching alpha- 
bet 



Participants 

TWO groups t 75 experi- 
mental students (grade 
1 ill lS6k"6$) and 75 
control students (grade 
1 in 1963-6U) taught 
by the same- 3 teachers, 
1 principal, 1 consul- 
tant 



Evaluation 

Group differences* if 
any, in z'eading conpre- 
hension, vord reading* - 
vord study skills, etc*, 
as measured bgr three 
standardised tests 



Findings and Action Taken 

Differences in achievement as measured by standardised tests including word 
reading, paragw?)h meaning, and word stucfcr skills favored the experimental 
groiq) at the #01 level of significance. The evidence indicates the effec- 
tiveness of the initial teaching alphabet when used eacperimentally in 
beginning reading with tgrpical Ihiversity City fiwt year primary children. 
Currently the stu^ is being replicated with U eacperlmental and 16 control 
classes. On the basis of results from this first research, the Beading 
Coranittee has rccommej ^d adoption of i#t,a, in all primary I dassrocros 
in 1966-1967, 



^^READINO UBCSlATORIESs iftta^ 

Prinazy One and TWo 
See A\agU0t 156^ Mport^ page 9 



Project 

The effect of Inten^ 
sive reading inetruc- 
tion in daily three 
hour reading labora-» 
tories using i»t»a» 
and individualized 
teaching methods with 
previously tmsuccess- 
ful readers 

Findin<^ and Action Ta ken 



Participants 

TWO groups: 1^0 experi- 
mental and UO control 
erade 2 and 3 students 
(in tiro sdiools)^ 1 
teacher^ 1 consultant 



Evaluation 

Oaroup differences^ if 
any> in achievement 
in reading cosnprehen-* 
siQn> word reading^ 
word study skillsy etc»> 
as measured by standard- 
ised tests 



In a test of Paragnph Meanings a difference of 0«U grade equivalent points 
favored the experimental group at the .0$ level of significance* Tests of 
Word Reading^ Word Studbr SkillS;i Word Recognition^ and Paragraph Reading 
gave no significant differences between the experiinental and control groups # 
Part correlations of the experiu^tal/control variable vith the five reading 
tests (holding constant any differences in age^ sex^ ability^ and previous 
reading ad^ievement) also were not significant except for Paragrai^ Meaning 
with showed a •025 significance* The discrepant between Paragraph Mean- 
ing (significant) and Paragraph Reading (not significant) possibly may be 
eaq)lained by the nature of the tests as Paragra^ Meaning provided no picture 
cues to the correct answer while Paragn^ Heading was answered by mazidng 
an appropriate picture* The evidence seens to indicate the effectiveness 
of i*t#at in increasing diildren*s understanding of word synibols in context 
(but not necessarily in isolation) as measured by standardised tests* 

The program was discontinued as acteinistrative judgment favored a team<» 
teaching organisation to provide the same advantages to dilldren as a 
specialised teacher* 



Social studjes-lanqisiqe ariss mcRiNQ meibods 

See August 1965 Report^ page 8 



Project 

The effect of organ- 
isational treatment on 
students* achievement in 
social studies and 
language arts 



Participants 

Two groi?>st 197 e3g>er- 
imental ei^th grade 
students (team-teadiing 
block) and 262 eighth 
grade control students 
(depaziiaental organisa- 
tion)i 10 teacherSi 
1 prindpali 3 con- 
sultants 



Evaluation 

Oxovp diff erencesi if * 
Bxxy, in social studies^ 
reading, and language 
arts abhievement on 
three standardised 
t«sts as deteznined by 
the significance of 
pBxt correlations and 
nean differences 



Findings 

QLff erences in soclsil studies and reading abhievement as measuMd hy stan- 
dardised tests fav^ed ihe experimental group at the .0$ level of signifl- 
cancel in language artj at the .02 level of significance^ These findings 
were substantiated l\iither by part corr^latiais vhidi held constant aiy 
differences in age, sex, intelligence, and past achievement in reading, 
vocabulary, language, and work-stucfer skills betireen the experimental and 
control groiq)8t The part correlations of the experimental/oontrol variable 
with social studies and language arts achievement were si^iificant at the 
•05 level, with reading achievement at the «02 level# The data appear to 
indicate that the team»teaching block permits teachers to \ise their particui* 
lar skills to better advantage with flexible lengths of periods, groiq) 
sizes, and time for individual attention to pupils without ai^ sacrifice 
in student achievement« 



* * 

* SESEARCR CBINQ BQlATEa) 0ROII>S * 

* AND AN OPINIOMKMRE « 



^aiSH COMPOSITION AIDESt' NINTH mSE 
See August 1965 Report^ page 11 



Project 

Providing more tine 
for teachtrs to plan 
end teach; and ijuprove- 
nent in students' 
writing 



Participants 

Two groupst 5b ejqperi- 
BMntal and SO oontrol 
grade 9 students, 12 
teachers, U composi- 
tion aides 



Ewltiaticn 

Group differences, if 
any, in zoarks received 
by students on their 
first two and last two 
eompositi(»>8 



ERIC 



Findings and Action Taken 

Narrative and eaq)ositor7 compositions were written in October 196li and In 
May 1965 by students selected bgr chance. The oonpositicns were scored 
independently by two inpartial readers using the procedure developed by- 
Paul Diederich of BIS. The total of four hundred conpositions were shuffled 
in an attempt to conceal the identity of "ttie ^rcnp and the order in which 
the themes were written. A statistical analysis of scores revealed no 
significant differences in writing sldll between the experiaental and 
control grotQw. 

The prograa is being continued following the initial design with reassess- 
nent planned. 



- 10 - 



* OBJECTIVE STATISTICAL SIEVEI ^ 



%BADINQl SIRVET 
See August 1965 Repcn:*t. page 13 



ftroject 

Coii^)ilatlQn of read- 
ing naterlale used 
including baeio read- 
ers and vorldx)oks^ 
stqyplementaxy^ leaders 
and workbooks^ and 
other reading matetlal 
separately for lev, 
middle^ and hl^ groups; 
tg^e of room; number 
of pupils in each room 
and number of years 
pupils have been in 
sdiool 

Findings 



Participants 

130 teachers, h' re- 
source teachers^ 10 
principals 



EvaluatiCTi 

Tabulation and inter- 
pretation of sresults 



Compared to the 1963 findings, this survey indicated a trend towards 
•*gradedness» and less vertical use of reading textbooks, but an auspicious 
increase in the use of multilevel materia3.s such as SRA laboratozles, 
st5>pleinentaiy readers, and the electronic Controlled Reader* Max^ newer 
publicati<»is were introduced, notably i«t#a», daring the two year stuciy* 



* ♦ 

* OBJECTIVE STATISTICAI. STOUr ♦ 

* iND AN QPINIONNAIRB * 

* ♦ 



*lIlQOIRr INTO CHANGE 
A SmVET OP HIESENT PRACTICES AND BELIEPS 

Sipplenent to 
"Envisioning a New Kind of School** 



Project 

AnonQfmous survey to 
assess how near the 
looaL faculties are 
toward zvacfaiixg newer 
goals in education and 
the extent of agreement 
or disagreement with 
those goals 



Participants 

Nearly all local 
teachers, achninistra- 
tors, coordinators, 
social workers and 
other specialists; 
secretaries and aides} 
and 19 visiting con- 
sultants 



Evaluation 

Confutation of mean 
ratings for eadi groi^ 
of participants and 
composite ratings 



Findings and Action Taken 



The Surrey Included twenty-seven pairs of statements, each pair ranging 
irm a ^ical school practice to a newer educational goal. On a five point 
scale, the composite ratings of all 27 pairs of statements }3y aU partici- 
pants combined weret 1) How near we are to the newer goals - 2»9 (slightly 
less than half tov), and 2) The extent of agreement or disagreeaent wltti 
l»ie newer goals - k»5 (between agree and strongly a^^e). The survey is 
D«liig used in faculty discussions and cownittee studies as a guide to 
"Envisioning a New Kind of School," 



ERIC 
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« OPINIONKAIRE STUDT * 
♦ ♦ 



**tRA.?ELINO TEAMS 
See August 1965 Jbeport, page i$ 



Project 

Visits to schools 
throuc^out the Usited 
States since 1962-1963 
to sto^jr and evaluate 
innovative practices 



Findings and Action Taken 



Participanta 

Adtalnlstrators, co- 
ordinators, and Kppraxi'' 
mately one-third of 
elemmtaxy and oecondaxy 
sdiool teadiers 



Eraluaticn 

Written reports of 
visits, rec«nnenda<' 
ticns of practices to 
introduce locally, 
folloir-iq;> of subsequent 
action taken 



Members of Traveling Teams made lUO reoontnendations with respect to the ' 
preparation of diildren to enter sdiool, innovations in teaching content,' 
personalised instmctlon for students, the learning process, organisation, 
and sefaedhOing. Of these II4O practices, U6 percent have been introduced 
in the ttiiversity City schools since 1962-1963 and 25 percent whidi had 
been used previously have been inoxwed in scope* Together, these nev and 
expanded practices represent acceptance of 71 percent of the recooaaendationt 
made. Only 21 percent of the reccomended practices were not adapted and 
8 percent remained unbhanged. Areas in which the largest number of innova- 
tions were introduced or expanded were in the subject fields of reading, 
Siglish, and mathematics, and in the practices of scheduling and personalised 
teaching. 



JMOtes 
7-20-66 
200 c« 
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